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Education Moves Forward’ 


ViERLING Kersey, Superintendent of Public Instruction 


EDUCATION AND THE SOCIAL SITUATION 


The behavior of America is improving. The status of our eco- 
nomic condition is more encouraging. The political mind of our 
people seems saner. Our social consciousness is still puzzling. Our 
confidence in country and in the institutions of democracy is restored. 
Education has preserved its own structure and strengthened loyalties 
to country as has no other force. 

The attitudes of the American mind are coming to be antagonistic 
to dictatorship, disapproving of Fascism, bitter against anarchy, com- 
munism, and all interests subversive to the welfare of our people and 
our democratic American institutions. 

We accept with assurance the prevailing thought that recovery 
is the characteristic of the day. The dawn of the recovery period saw 
tremendous responsibility assigned to public education. It is public 
education more than any other function of society which has to do with 
the questions of the morale and the faith of a people. In public educa- 
tion, as in any other social function during recovery, are found oppor- 
tunists, Utopianists, and dreamers. The degree of acceptable practice, 
if any, to be followed in the proposals of all of these is still most 
difficult to judge. 

The present day psychology of the public mind is worthy of note. 
Our people are quite shy of propaganda, resistant to high pressure, 
and doubtful of ready made opinion. Our public desires to be pos- 
sessed of facts, it seeks guidance in evaluating facts, and each indi- 
vidual hopes to develop more and more of his own conclusions. The 
mass mind so characteristic of our American populace is not so easily 
eluded or directed. Massmindedness now seems only to be in terms of 
individuals of the same point of view and conclusion. Sheep-like fol- 
lowership is less obvious. Great yearnings for new economic and indus- 
trial practices, improved social security, and clarified governmental 
services and functions still predominate. America expects, still, that 
the educated man will solve these problems. Some of our people count 
upon new devices and plans as being the solution. Others believe that 
the educational level of attainment of our people is the one indication 


1From an address delivered at the Annual Conference of County, District, and 
City Superintendents of Schools, at Coronado, October 7, 1935. 
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of the level of ability we shall be able to use best in solving the 
problems. 

The fact of the matter is—California is definitely education con- 
scious. Our people believe that education will have a higher correla- 
tion with problem solving than will any other function in our society. 


THE SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS OF CALIFORNIA ACCEPT 
RESPONSIBILITY 


As is the school superintendent, so will be the school system over 
which he is assigned to preside. 

May I be modest in my boldness to propose for this body of 
superintendents representing the public schools of the State of Cali- 
fornia two purposes that we accept for the school year just begun. 
The first is the following six-fold program of principal responsibilities 
discussed in the Oetober number of California Schools: 


1. The new school is to be the product of the new curriculum. 
H 


bo 


Federal-state relationships in educational matters will be clarified. 

3. Administration is responsible for the professional improvement 
of teaching personnel. 

4. The structure of public school finance must be continuously 
improved. 

). The new education demands new administration and improved 
organization. 

6. Successful programs of public education demand adequate plans 

for public relations, 


This assemblage of school superintendents of California has 
annually pronounced those sentiments which have guided the schools 
during the immediate school year ahead. 


As a second purpose may we for 1935-36, in addition to our prin- 
cipal responsibilities, find the expression of our educational leadership 
committed to the following: 


1. A united, cooperative program of mutual support, interchanging 
and exchanging ideas, materials, and records of successful 
accomplishment as we severally deal with problems of a common 
nature, drawing to our group the strength and assistance of 
the colleges and the universities of the State of California. 

2. A comprehensive program which recognizes the place and needs 
of youth during a period of national readjustment and recovery. 
We are confident that adequate proper education is the most 
significant part of the youth program for California. 
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3. 


Unity in public school administration. Breaks or differences 
between superintendents, superintendents and boards of educa- 
tion, between boards of education and teacher groups, between 
educational interests and private interests injure all concerned. 
We accept the responsibility to develop harmony, understanding, 
confidence, and interdependent relationships between all agencies 
involved in the public school program of our state. 


. A growing tendency for educational administration and the 


administration of all other functions of government to cooperate; 
to correlate activities; to avoid uneconomical duplication of cost, 
administration, and service. We shall seek complete harmony 
and interdependency. Articulation between units of public 
service is as essential as articulation within a public school system. 


. A growing tendency to complete unification of thinking and 


action concerning educational administration. Kindergartens; 
elementary schools; junior high schools, high schools, and adult 


‘ schools; junior colleges and state colleges, county, district, and 


10. 


city school organizations are all part of one unified structure 
of public education in our commonwealth. No harsh lines of 
distinction, no smug policy of isolation, no aristocracy of level 
of service can long persist without injury to pupil welfare. 


. Economy in cost of education consistent with adequate service 


in terms of educational need as a continual guiding practice. 


. That the structure of public education for which we are respon- 


sible shall be kept free of every influence subversive to the wel- 
fare, best interests, and institutions of democratic society, and 
of American life and idealism. 


. Our obligation to develop in our schools a generation of forth- 


coming citizens of highest character, of noble ideals, of a sane 
sense of values, and with due regard for loyalty to home and 
country. 

A renewed emphasis of the need for a definitely restored sense 
of individual responsibility on the part of every youth and 
citizen following a time during which aid and assistance, gener- 
ously provided through the many channels of the relief program, 
may have developed a sense of irresponsibility on the part of 
great groups in our population. 

A direct line of responsibility for improved teaching for children 
in the new school which will engage superintendents and teachers 
as never before. Administration of education and teaching of 
children are synonymous functions in accomplishing educational 
purposes. 
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Survey of School Building Adequacy in 
California 


C. M. Hirst, Assistant Chief, Division of Schoolhouse Planning, 
and Director of the Survey 


AGE OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
DISTRICTS NOT ADMINISTERED BY CITY 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SCHOOLS 


Two articles + have appeared in previous issues of California Schools 
describing the Survey of School Building Adequacy in California being 
conducted by the State Department of Education. The first of these 
articles described the nature and scope of the survey and presented 
financial data on those elementary school districts not administered 
by city superintendents of schools. The second article gave further 
consideration to the group of elementary school districts not admin- 
istered by city superintendents of schools and presented attendance 
and financial data comparing the school districts which were found 
to be able to finance necessary schoolhousing facilities with those dis- 
tricts unable to finance necessary schoolhousing facilities. 

This article deals with another phase of the survey of the group 
of school districts not administered by city superintendents of schools 
and presents facts relating to the age of school buildings in these dis- 
tricts. 

The educational usefulness of a school building is closely related 
to its age. As a general rule those school buildings constructed before 
1910 are obsolete and inadequate to meet the demands of a modern 
school program and are so constructed that remodeling in accordance 
with modern standards is extremely difficult and costly if not impos- 
sible. Certain school buildings erected since 1910 do not meet the 
needs of the present day school program but as a general rule are more 
capable of alteration to meet present day standards. The year 1910 
marks the beginning of a new trend in schoolhouse construction and 
design. It was in this year that the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion published American Schoolhouses by Fletcher B. Dresslar.? In 
this bulletin, Dr. Dresslar set up standards for lighting, health, and 


1C. M. Hirst. “Survey of School Building Adequacy in California.” California 
Schools, VI (August, September, 1935), 289-295, 331-340. 

2Fletcher B. Dresslar. American Schoolhouses. United States Bureau of Edu- 
eation Bulletin 1910, No. 5. Whole number 444. Washington: Government Printing 


Office, 1911. 
304 
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sanitation that had wide influence on schoolhouse planning programs 
throughout the nation during subsequent years. His work was followed 
by more detaiied standards for judging the adequacy of school buildings 
by George D. Strayer and N. L. Engelhardt. These standards were 
used in school building surveys throughout the county. Rapid progress 
in the designing of schoolhousing facilities to meet the demands imposed 
by school programs has been made since 1910. 

In this study, school buildings in elementary school districts not 
administered by city superintendents of schools are classified according 
to the period in which they were constructed in the following divisions: 
before 1870, 1870 to 1889, 1890 to 1909, 1910 to 1929, 1930 and since. 
The number of school buildings constructed during each of these periods 
and the number of children enrolled in school on October 17, 1934, and 
attending school in buildings constructed during each period is also 
shown for each county. 

The facts relating to the number and percentage of school buildings 
constructed during each of the above periods and the percentage of 
school children attending schools in buildings constructed during each 
of these periods are concisely presented in Tablés I and II. The study 
includes approximately 95 per cent of the elementary school buildings 
in elementary school districts not administered by city superintendents 
of schools. 

Table I shows the number and percentage of elementary school 
buildings in elementary school districts for each county. Table II shows 
the number and percentage of children housed in elementary school 
buildings erected during each of the periods for each county. 

The data on pupils are of more significance than the data dealing 
with numbers and percentages of school buildings erected during each 
of the periods, since the cost of replacing obsolete school buildings is 
closely related to the number of children housed in such buildings. 

In Table III are presented the state totals from Tables I and II. 

An examination of these three tables shows that for the state as a 
whole and for most counties the percentage of buildings erected during 
each period before 1910 is greater than the percentage of children 
housed in buildings constructed during each of these periods. The 
percentage of children housed in buildings constructed during each 
of the periods beginning with 1910 is greater than the percentage of 
buildings constructed during the same periods. For the state as a 
whole in elementary school districts not administered by city super- 
intendents of schools, 61.9 per cent of the buildings were erected in 
the period beginning with 1910, and 80 per cent of the children are 
attending school in these buildings. 
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TABLE I 


Percentage of Elementary School Buildings Constructed During 
Various Periods, by Counties 


Before 1870 1870-1889 1890-1909 1910-1929 1930 and since | Total 
County 
No. {Percent} No. |Percent} No. |Percent} No. |Percent} No. |Percent}] No. 

| eae 3 7.3 6} 14.6 3 7.3 23; 63.5 3 7.8 41 
Rs Oe S| See ee.’ | SAR SPCReNeOe!| ener | Comm 2} 66.7 1} 33.3 3 
Amedor............- 3 12.0 13 52.0 5 20.0 3 12.0 1 4.0 25 
BRIE 5: nncwnowoce 10 19.2 11 21.2 13 25.0 16 30.8 2 3.8 52 
Calaveras.......... 1 2.8 8} 22.9 22) 62.9 4 CY | ae eae 35 
See 1 4.1 6} 25.0 3 12.5 11} 45.9 3 12.5 24 
LS ee eee Seen 4 7.3 15} 27.3 33} 60.0 3 5.4 55 
PNB oo cnc cose csccsustoosssss 1 6.2 6} 37.5 7} 43.8 2} 12.5 16 
El Dorado. ......-- 8 14.8 13 24.1 16 29.6 14 25.9 3 5.6 54 
_ ES: cere meee 9 4.5 54) 27.0 126} 63.0 11 5.5 200 
ES ee eeeeeee (Senne 9} 26.5 2 5.9 21 61.7 2 5.9 34 
Humboldt. ...-.--- 3 2.6 19 17.0 35} 31.3 47) 42.0 8 71 112 
oS ee eee (eee | Sera | aeeenene 17 24.3 49 70.0 qd §.7 70 
NR oo cee ab atest ll cacee ce tieceeeel seanaes 1 Ci 11 84.6 1 7:34 13 
EE) eee |e 3 3.8 12} 15.4 57] 73.1 6 7.7 78 
_ Ree: CMUEGRS saree 1 2.6 2 5.3 34]; 89.5 1 2.6 38 
[7S tS, (See Eee 4; 22.2 6} 33.3 5} 27.8 3 16.7 18 
eS eee 2 5.7 8 22.9 9 25.7 15 42.9 1 2.8 35 
RST ees Sean) (Seeeenree 3 1.6 15 8.1 143; 76.9 25] 13.4 186 
SN AS |e eee 3 6.1 4 8.2 41; 83.7 1 2.0 49 
_ OOS Se eeeraerse 4 8.2 8} 16.3 14] 28.6 7 | |e rn 49 
a (Seen (eee 2 7.4 10 37.1 12 44.4 3 iii 27 
Mendocino.......-- 1 1.3 7 8.9 31 39.2 37 46.8 3 3.8 79 
re 2 2.7 2 2.7 22} 29.2 47) 62.7 2 2:7 75 
_ OS a eee ems (ee: 5} 12.8 9} 2.1 20; 51.3 5} 12.8 39 
| Greene! Sen enees| aed 4 36.4 4 36.4 3 27.2 11 
Monterey.........- 1 1.4 3 4.3 25} 36.2 34) 49.4 6 8.7 69 
SR SY ERE, (Meee 13] 32.5 13] 32.5 11 27.5 3 7.5 40 
a ee 12 41.4 9 31.0 6 20.8 1 3.4 1 3.4 29 
NE Siiccs cece 1 1.4 1 1.4 5 (| 52 74.4 11 15.7 70 
en 5 9.6 5 9.6 14 26.9 24 46.2 4 Teav 52 
OS ener 1 3.6 6 21.4 15 53.6 6 J) | ae 28 
ES en (Aerie s. (Semente 1 1.6 8 12.7 51 80.9 3 4.8 63 
Sacramento. -___.--- 4 5.3 5 6.7 9} 12.0 i a ae 75 
A es eee, eee 11] 34.4 7} = 21.9 13] 40.7 1 3.0 32 
San Bernardino.....]-....-.|--.---- 1 | a | 16 17.6 67 73.6 7 (er 91 
San Diego. -.-...-- 3 2:7 24 22.0 15 13.8 56 51.4 11 10.1 109 
San Joaquin.......- 2 3.2 15; 16.9 16} 18.0 50} 56.2 6 6.7 89 
San dum Olespo....}.......].2-.<s 13 18.8 22 31.9 34 Ci nee, eee 69 
2 ee eee (eee 2 3.2 17 27.9 37 60.7 5 8.2 61 
Santa Barbara_...-- 2 4.3 4 8.5 8 17.0 28 59.6 5 10.6 47 
Santa Clara........ 1 1.5 3 4.5 21; 31.8 38} 57.7 3 4.5 66 
Santa Cruz. .....-- 2 3.9 13 25.5 8 15.7 24 47.1 2 7.8 51 
Sein wer 1 : I | 17 18.9 32 35.6 34 37.7 6 6.7 90 
_ See 1 y BY 3} 23.1 7} 53.8 1 (eu 1 Be 13 
OT en Cee, See 13 16.9 19] 24.7 40} 51.9 5 6.5 77 
See oe 2 4.5 7 15.9 9 20.6 24 54.5 2 4.5 44 
ee 11 8.9 22 14-7 43) 34.7 42} 33.9 6 4.8 124 
Stanislaus.........- 1 1.6 2 3.3 13] 21.3 43} 70.5 2 3.3 61 
embers 1 2.9 5} 14.7 4 11.8 TR) ae ee |e 34 
ee Sere (Semen 3 6.1 14; 28.6 29} 59.2 3 6.1 49 
OS eee 3 12.5 3 12.5 6} 25.0 11} 45.8 1 4.2 24 
MOBS ooo ae icaneeed eccuies 1 9 28} 25.7 75) =68.8 5 4.6 109 
Tuolumne. ...-..-- 5 19.2 2 y ff 10 38.5 7 26.9 2 y Pe i 26 
LO eee eee meee 2 3.4 14 23.7 38 64.4 5 8.5 59 
ee 3 7.5 8 20.0 4 10.0 23 57.5 2 5.0 40 
ream 5} 17.2 1 3.4 9} 31.1 11} 38.0 3 10.3 29 

US 105 3.2 363} 11.2 767; 23.7) 1,793) 65.4 210 6.5} 3,238 
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TABLE II 
Percentage of Elementary School Pupils Housed in Buildings 


Constructed During Various Periods, by Counties 
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1870-1889 1910-1929 1930 and since | Total 
County 
No. | Percent No. |Percent} No. No. 

Alameda..........- 230 4.1 4,958] 89.0 144 2.6) 5,573 
| a eee Seer, Seer Sere Seee 49} 77.8 14] 22.2 63 
pee 764, 77.3 8.4 41 4.1 18 1.8 989 
CO See 399} 17.1 24.8} 1,058) 45.5 152 6.5} 2,328 
Calaveras.......... 240} 27.9 65.6 45 | ee 860 
CONGR soca cccccos 91 6.9 2.8 892} 67.6 285} 21.6] 1,319 
Contra Costa......- 102 1.2 21.3} 5,213} 64.5} 1,049] 13.0} 8,082 
Del Norte......... 22 2.8 18.1 268} 34.3 850} 44.8 781 
El Dorado. .-...--- 173} = 13.3 17.1 637} 48.9 124 9.6} 1,302 
es: 229 1.5 29.7) 9,714, 62.7 951 6.1} 15,500 
CO cca 112 6.0 1.4] 1,669] 90.1 46 2.5) 1,853 
Humboldt. -.....-- 392; 10.0 38.3} 1,877] 47.8 105 2.7| 3,924 
| PAPE Semen Newent CAENN SS 15.1} 8,294) 80.8 429 4.1} 10,270 
eee Seecne| AS eee!) | NN 10.8 683} 75.6 123} 13.6 904 
[Se eee 73 8 8.3} 6,633} 76.6] 1,236] 14.3] 8,657 
ee, 21 5 1.7} 3,590] 92.0 224 5.8} 3,901 
TREO go sac sccccus 95 8.8 10.0 644] 59.4 237] 21.8] 1,084 
ee ae 112 6.6 19.2] 1,145] 67.5 77 4.5] 1,697 
Los Angeles._...... 486 1,1 6.8} 32,811] 77.9] 5,977] 14.2] 42,123 
aS eee 44 1.3 1.9} 3,124] 96.3 15 .5] = 3,245 
a eee 170 4.3 Pia) a 2 | 3,955 
Mariposa... ..-.-.-- 35 5.9 42.3 185} 31.0 124 596 
Mendocino... --- 100 3.0 17.6} 2,440} 73.4 128 3,324 
Meront..........-. 76 1.1 26.8] 4,890} 71.8 12 6811 
Momese..--.....- 81 8.5 14.7 665} 70.2 63 948 
AON coe aaubowcs cad teecashsPseaeonpeaaaean 37.8 119} 44.6 47 267 
Monterey.......... 75 1.1 16.4] 6,312} 79.5 180 6,681 
pe 206 9.0 18.5 946} 41.4 710 2,286 
NGWAGR: cccwecenccs 607} 61.8 11.4 40 4.1 5 982 
OC 76 5 25.2} 9,175] 55.5} 3,084 16,531 
PN so ccc as 80 2.0 17.0} 3,082] 75.9 106 4,061 
WHINISG@s.  ccconccee 106} 11.4 65.1 194) 20.9]-....-. 929 
Riverside. -......-- 20 3 8.2] 7,672] 91.0 52 8,438 
Sacramento.-.....-- 92 ‘3 3.5] 7,267] 91.8)....... 7,938 
San Benito.......-- 128} 10.6 6.1 995} 82.0 16 1.3} 1,213 
San Bernardino...-- 11 a 14.6} 10,579] 78.2 966 7.1] 13,528 
San Diego. -..-.-..-- 618 6.4 5.6] 7,708} 79.6 579 6.0} 9,681 
San Joaquin......-- 869} 10.7 12.1} 5,810} 71.3 462 5.7| 8,150 
San Luis Obispo---- 246 9.0 20.6) 1,914) 70.4].....-. 2,720 
San Mateo........- 29 3 17.6} 8,098} 74.8 793 7.3] 10,825 
Santa Barbara_.._-- : 109 2.3 4.2} 3,302] 70.4) 1,028} 22.0] 4,689 
Sante Clara.....-.. F 45 4 13.6} 8,235 81.8 418 4.1} 10,084 
Santa Crus.......- £: 608} 17.3 4.7) 2,465} 70.3 204 5.8} 3,509 
Pon ccoecess ; 421} 18.2 32.2 979} 42.5 156 6.8] 2,306 
ee 3. 96} 27.5 51.4 41} 11.7 20 5.7 349 
Skivou........... 261 6.5 22.0} 2,603} 64.7 272 6.8} 4,024 
ne i 375} 15.0 17.6} 1,643] 65.9 20 .8| 2,495 
CONN sc rcn ca 3. 309 5.9 37.3] 2,486) 47.8 281 5.4] 5,200 
Stanislaus. .....-- F 28 4 14.7] 5,224) 75.4 632 9.1} 6,931 
Se eee 135 5.6 7.6] 2,066) 85.9}-....-- 2,406 
Tenants. .-.-...<-- 46 3.1 11.9} 1,291] 60.2 554) 25. 2,147 
| 125} 24.5 12.7 150} 29.4 10 2. 510 
Lo eae 17 ea 27.1] 7,726) 70.3 262 2.4] 10,983 
Tuolumne. .......- 21 4:7 60.9 189} 15.0 139} 11. 1,258 
Went oso 35 od 17.9] 3,830} 80.3 51 i. 4,770 
NSE 109 3.4 4.6] 2,753} 85.9 141 4. 3,206 
Wein. ss ccccencs 36 3.8 25.3 491} 52.4 119} 12. 937 

| 9,986 3.4 15.8] 208,626} 72.0) 23,100 8.0} 290,123 
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TABLE II 


Number and Percentage of Elementary School Buildings Erected Dur- 
ing Each of Several Periods, and Number and Percentage of Pupils 
Housed in Buildings Constructed During Each Period, in the State 
as a Whole. 


: Buildings Pupils 
Periods 
Number | Percent} Number| Per cent 
Before 1870__-- 105 3.2 2,437 0.8 
1870-1889 ___-- 363 11.2 9,986 3.4 
1890-1909 _____ 767 basa 45,884 15.8 
1910-1929 _____ . 1,793 55.4 | 208,626 72.0 
1930 and since_ 210 6.5 23,190 8.0 


The inference to be drawn from these facts is that there has been a 
distinet trend toward the construction of larger school buildings since 
1910. In several counties, however, it will be noted that the percentage 
of buildings erected before 1910 is greater than the percentage of 
children housed in such buildings. 

The situation in a few counties with respect both to the percentage 
of buildings erected before 1910 and the proportion of children housed 
in such buildings is indeed serious. In one county for example, 41.4 
per cent of the school buildings were erected before 1870 and these 
buildings house 22.2 per cent of the children of the county. In most of 
the counties the majority of school buildings have been erected in the 
period beginning with the year 1910. Twenty-five counties have no 
school buildings erected before the year 1870 and four of these counties 
have no buildings erected between the years 1870 and 1890. 

Charts I and II describe the situation in somewhat more concise 
form. Chart I shows the percentage of school buildings constructed 
before 1910 and in the period beginning with 1910, while Chart II 
shows the percentage of children housed in buildings constructed 
during each of these two periods. For the state as a whole 20 per cent 
of the children are attending school in 38.1 per cent of the elementary 
school buildings which were erected before 1910. In one county 93.2 
per cent of the buildings housing 95.4 per cent of the children were 
erected before 1910. The opposite of this situation is illustrated by 
Alpine County in which all three schools were erected in the period 
beginning in 1910. In Kings County, 97.8 per cent of the pupils are 
housed in 92.1 per cent of the buildings which were erected in the 
period beginning with 1910. 
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CHART I 


Percentage of Elementary School Buildings Constructed Before 1910 
and in 1910 or After, by Counties 
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CHART II 


Percentage of Elementary School Pupils Housed in Buildings 
Constructed Before 1910 and in 1910 or After, by Counties 
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Percentage of Elementary 
School Pupils Housed in 
Buildings Constructed Be- 
fore 1910, in California 
Counties 


0— 24.9 per cent [] 


25— 49.9 per cent 
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The map following the two charts classifies the counties of the 
state according to the percentage of children in elementary school 
districts not administered by city superintendents of schools attending 
school in school buildings erected before the year 1910. The number of 
counties in which various percentages of pupils are attending school in 
buildings constructed before 1910 may be summarized as follows: 


Percentage of pupils attending school Number of 
in buildings constructed before 1910 counties 
SOUAMORINONC oe oo Ba benkedenseanecusee 5 
|, 5 | a a eT ee eT ee Ee 3 
BAe Se ee ood e kd 17 
O28 nn coo coc eee eennbeoskesc5- 32 


The map shows quite clearly that the counties in which a large per 
cent of the pupils are housed in buildings constructed before 1910 are 
within a fairly limited area. 

Reference to the data contained in the previous articles’ reveals 
that the counties in which there is a large percentage of school build- 
ings in use which were constructed before 1910 and in which a high 
percentage of children are housed in such buildings are also counties 
with relatively low financial ability. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


1. This study reveals elementary school buildings in elementary 
school districts not administered by city superintendents of schools 
constructed 25, 35, 45, and more years ago, which are education- 
ally obsolete, distributed throughout nearly all of the counties 
of the state. Approximately 25 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
in these districts are attending school in such buildings. 


2. The older school buildings are for the most part the smaller 
buildings as indicated by the fact that the percentage of school 
buildings constructed during the earlier periods is greater than 
the percentage of pupils attending school in such buildings. 


3. Low financial ability may be ascribed as the reason for the con- 
tinuing of educationally obsolete buildings in use, since as a gen- 
eral rule the counties in which such buildings are located are 
those counties with a relatively low assessed valuation. 


4. New school buildings should be provided at the earliest possible 
moment for pupils now attending school in educationally obso- 
lete buildings. Great care should be exercised, however, in the 
location of new schoolhousing facilities to replace old ones. In 
many cases it will be advisable to provide new school buildings 


1Tbid., pp. 294, 336, 337. 
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at other than the present locations and in some instances pupils 
may be better served through the provision of proper transporta- 
tion facilities than attending other schools already existing. 
Before old buildings are replaced schoolhousing surveys should be 
made to determine the most advantageous location of new facili- 
ties. 

5. Since for the most part educationally obsolete buildings are 
located in school districts with insufficient wealth to provide new 
schoolhousing facilities, new school building facilities must prob- 
ably await the provision of federal or state funds, or a combina- 
tion of both, ov consolidation with school districts with more 
financial ability, in order that necessary schoolhousing facilities 
may be furnished. 


DEPARTMENTAL COMMUNICATIONS| 


cat ne == 
ee 


Office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
ViERLING Kersey, Superintendent 


CONFERENCE OF CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


The activities of the 1935 Conference of California Public School 
Superintendents were indicative of the true professional spirit which 
motivates those to whom the leadership of public education in Califor- 
nia is intrusted Nearly every school superintendent in the state 
attended the conference. Wide participation in the conference dis- 
cussions added greatly to the values to be derived from the more 
formal presentations scheduled on the program. The manner in which 
the pressing problems related to reorganizing school programs better to 
serve the needs and demands of a changing social order gives assurance 
of rapid progress in the immediate future. 

Attention is directed to the resolutions of the Association of Cali- 
fornia Public School Superintendents, found on page 410 of this issue. 


Division of Teacher Training and Certification 


EVELYN CLEMENT, Chief 


APPLICATIONS FOR CREDENTIALS IN ADULT EDUCATION 


The State Board of Education established standards for ecreden- 
tials in adult education effective in July, 1934. These regulations 
for the issuance of credentials have not been fully enforced for the 
reason that sufficient time was necessary for school superintendents 
and evening school principals to secure teachers with the required 
training and experience. 

Since classes in adult education are now quite generally estab- 
lished and trained teachers are available, it is no longer necessary to 
certificate unqualified persons. In the future, credentials in adult 
education will be issued to candidates recommended by employing 
school officials who verify training and experience specified in Regu- 
lations Governing Granting of Credentials and Certificates for Public 


404 
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School Service in California, Department of Education Bulletin No. 12, 
June 15, 1935, pages 20 to 22. 

Training may be verified by official transcripts of record and 
experience by original letters of recommendation from employing 
officials. 

Immediate action may be taken only when applications are received 
in complete form. 


Bureau of Homemaking Education 
Mavpe I. Murcure, Chief 


MANUFACTURERS PRODUCTS IN HOME ECONOMICS CLASSES 


It has been the practice for several years for certain producers 
and manufacturers to distribute samples of their products to home 
economics classes in secondary schools. With these products are some- 
times sent advertising materials and requests for information con- 
cerning the use in pupils’ homes of the products advertised. 

Material giving authentic information about food products, their 
natural production and uses is in many cases very helpful in instruc- 
tion, particularly when used to supplement other instructional mate- 
rials. Firms offering such samples appreciate and are entitled to a 
courteous acknowledgment by teachers of the receipt of such materials. 
The use of advertising materials in connection with sample products 
or instructional aids should not be permitted in the public schools. 
Particular attention is called to the practice of certain firms which ask 
for the teacher to fill out information blanks concerning the use of 
certain manufactured products in the home and community before and 
following the use of sample materials in the classroom. Compliance 
with requests for such information involves an actual survey in the 
community of the home use of these products. The public schools 
can not properly engage in such activities. 

The attention of school administrators and teachers is called to 
this situation so that the use of sample products furnished by manu- 
facturers will not lead to advertising in or through the schools. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF SCHOOL LAW 


Appellate Court Decisions 


Effect of Resignation and Subsequent Employment of Teacher upon 
Status under Tenure Law 

Where a probationary teacher of a school district near the end 
of her third complete consecutive school year of service in a school 
district was told by the district superintendent of schools that the 
governing board of the district would dismiss her at the end of that 
school year because it was against the policy of the board to permit 
any teacher to become a permanent employee of the district and also 
told her that if she resigned, effective at the close of the school year 
(June 30, 1931), the board would reemploy her for the next school 
term because she would not become a permanent employee of the 
district by reason of such reemployment, and the teacher in accordance 
with this understanding resigned effective June 30, 1931, and on 
August 24 was reemployed by the board, she became, by virtue of 
School Code section 5.500, as it then read, a permanent employee 
of the district by virtue of such employment, the evidence showing 
that the board acquiesced in the purpose and the promise of reinstate- 
ment by means of which her resignation was procured. The status of 
a person aS a permanent employee of a school district may not be 
denied by a circumvention of the purpose of the law. (Sherman v. 
Board of Trustees of the Siskiyou Union High School District et. al., 
83 C. A. D. 39, ... Pac. (2nd) -~...) 


Attorney General’s Opinions 
Attendance of High School Pupils 


The final determination of the right of a high school district to 
receive credit for the attendance of high school pupils residing in 
another high school district but attending in the first mentioned high 
school district without the consent of the district of residence but with 
the consent of the county superintendent of schools having jurisdiction 
over the two districts should await the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Fillmore Union High School District v. Cobb (L. A. 
14,200) now pending before the Supreme Court after decision by the 
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Appellate Court (Fillmore Union High School District v. Cobb, 81 
C. A. D. 277 and 683, page 165 and page 211, May and June 1935 
issues of California Schools). (A. G. O. 10206, September 21, 1935) 


Compensation of County Superintendent of Schools for Serving on the 
County Board of Education 


The County Superintendent of Schools of Tulare County is not 
entitled to compensation for serving on the county board of education, 
since Political Code section 4243 fixed the salary of the County Super- 
intendent of Schools at $3,000 per annum, including his duties as a 
member of the county board of education and County Ordinance 214 
fixed his salary at $3,000 per annum for services required by law or 
by virtue of his office. The allowance of extra compensation to the 
County Superintendent of Schools would be in violation of Section 5 
of Article XI of the Constitution. (A. G. O. 10267, October 11, 1935) 


Constitutionality of Political Code section 3719 

Political Code section 3719 added by Chapter 523, Statutes 1935, 
relating to the issuance of tax anticipation warrants by counties, cities, 
and school districts is constitutional. (A. G. O. 10278, October 14, 
1935) , 


Employees of Federal Indian Schools Operated by the State as Employees 
of the State under Workmen’s Compensation Laws 


The employees of Indian schools owned by the United States 
government but operated by the State Department of Education under 
the agreement between the Secretary of the Interior of the United 
States and the State of California, through the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, entered into under the authority of an act of 
Congress approved April 16, 1934 (U. 8. C. A. Title 25, See. 452, 
1934 Pocket Supplement) and under the authority of Deering Act 3584, 
are employees of the State of California within the meaning of the 
Workmen’s Compensation Insurance and Safety Act of 1917 (Deering 
Act 4749). (A..G. O. 10200, September 27, 1935) 


Right of Teachers to Leave of Absence and Compensation Because of 
Expected Childbirth 


Where a teacher employed in a school district requests a leave 
of absence from the governing board of the district because of expected 
childbirth, such leave must be granted by the board, it being contrary 
to public policy and an abuse of the discretion vested in the board by 
School Code section 5.721 for the board to refuse such request; and the 
teacher is entitled to compensation during leave as provided in School 
Code section 5.750. (A. G. O. 10264, October 9, 1935) 
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Sale of Santa Barbara State Teachers College Site and Buildings 

Under Deering Act 7462a, Attorney General’s opinion 8669 and 
School Code sections 6.190-6.204, the present site and buildings of the 
Santa Barbara State Teachers College (now the Santa Barbara State 
College) may be sold to the Santa Barbara City High School District 
either outright or over a period of years without conflicting with 
section 18 of Article XI of the Constitution, and the state may provide 
for the continued use of such property by the state after ordering 
such sale subject to the conditions and limitations set forth in the 
instant opinion. (A. G. O. 10199, September 18, 1935) 


Stands in County Courthouses for Sale of Merchandise by Blind Persons 


The county board of supervisors of a county has no authority 
under Political Code sections 4041.17, 4041.18, or 4041.21 to permit 
stands for the sale of merchandise by blirid persons to be installed 
in the courthouse of the county and no permit therefor can be issued 
to the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation of the State Department 
of Education. (A. G. O. 10230, September 27, 1935) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


Governor Frank F. Merriam has issued the following proclama- 
tion designating the week of November 11 to 17 as American Educa- 
tion Week and directing the attention of all California citizens to the 
importance of public education in American democracy. 


PROCLAMATION 


The observance of American Education Week between November 
1] and 17 has become a well established custom throughout our nation. 
For the past fifteen years public exercises have been held under the 
auspices of the National Education Association, the United States 
Office of Education, and the American Legion. 


Public education in the United States is now recognized as an 
integral part of our national democracy. Our schools under the direc- 
tion of teachers who have been technically and professionally trained 
provide an environment for individual growth and group advancement. 
Through the wide and varied courses of study children are introduced 
to the problems of life in an orderly manner. They become familiar 
with the requirements of our local and national institutions. They 
catch the spirit of a free people and learn to work together in the 
common tasks of mankind. They become acquainted with the tradi- 
tions and ideals of the civilization of which they are a part and by so 
doing equip themselves to carry their share of the responsibilities of 
an ever enlarging social order. 


In view of these considerations and in keeping with these senti- 
ments, now, therefore, I, Frank F. Merriam, Governor of California, 
do hereby proclaim the week of November 11 to 17 as American Edu- 
cation Week within the limits of our Commonwealth. 


In Witness WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused 
the Great Seal of the State of California to be affixed this 23rd day of 
October, A. D., 1935. 


FRANK F’, MerrR1AM 


Governor of California 
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The general theme for American Education Week in 1935 is The 
School and Democracy. Topics for consideration during the week are 
as follows: 


Monday, November 11—The School and the Citizen 
Tuesday, November 12—The School and the State 
Wednesday, November 13—The School and the Nation 
Thursday, November 14—The School and Social Change 
Friday, November 15—The School and Country Life 
Saturday, November 16—The School and Recreation 
Sunday, November 17—Educeation and the Good Life 


Many helpful materials to assist local school systems in the obser- 
vation of American Education Week are available at a low cost from 
the Nation] Education Association. These materials include a hand- 
book, manuals for elementary schools and high schools, posters, leaflets 
for public distribution, gummed stickers for correspondence, and 
packets of materials for various needs. A price-list of these materials 
is available upon request to the National Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF CALIFORNIA 
PUBLIC SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


The following resolutions were adopted by the Association of 
California Public School Superintendents, October 8, 1935, at Coronado: 


We appreciate the thoughtfulness of our hosts in the many courtesies that 
they have extended to us during our 1935 Conference. 

We appreciate the leadership of our State Chief, Vierling Kersey, and his 
able staff of assistants. 

We appreciate the intelligent, constructive interest shown in the schools of 
California by our Governor and both houses of the Legislature. 

We appreciate the help and cooperation of our Congress of Parents and 
Teachers and the other great state and national organizations that strive for the 
welfare of the children. 

We believe that continued effort must be made to solve the problem of better 
administrative units, state subsidies for buildings in the less fortunate districts, 
more adequate and equalized financial support. We pledge our support to our 
State Superintendent and to our California Teachers Association in the solution 
of these problems. 

We recommend to every superintendent in the state, that every effort be made 
to support all efficient, worth while, local, professional organizations. We further 
recommend that a united, consistent effort be made to see the unification of these 
local efforts through the California Teachers Association—and nationally through 
the National Education Association. 

We recommend to every superintendent in the state that sce long as he holds 
the chief educational position in his unit it is his responsibility to make the 
curriculum fit changing needs; it is his responsibility intelligently to interpret the 
needs and accomplishments of the school to the public, and it is his responsibility 
to train teachers in service. These responsibilities can not be turned over to 
private agencies. 
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We believe the Constitution of the State of California is absolutely correct 
in banning financial grants to private institutions. We believe that when this is 
done by subterfuge the State Board of Education is to be commended for attempting 
to stop it and we recommend new legislation, if our present laws are not adequate, 
to prevent this practice, 

We believe, regardless of the worthiness of the enterprise, that state contests, 
which single out individual school students for unusual exploitation, advertisement, 
and publicity are not the function of schools and that public schcols should have no 
part in such contests, 


The federal government has been making many expenditures of money during 
the past several years. Schools have benefited directly in some of these expenditures. 
We appreciate the help we have received. We believe, however, that while federal 
aid for certain sections of our nation must continue, the principle of federal financial 
aid does not give the federal government the right to control local situations. We 
are a state school system and we must continue as such. We also recommend to 
the federal government that in the creation of emergency agencies dealing with the 
problems of youth it work through our existing state agencies so that we may 
retain that which has proved beneficial. 

We believe in international cooperation for the betterment of humanity and 
we therefore deplore and condemn war as a means for the settlement of disagree- 
ments. 

We reassert and reaffirm our faith in the principles of Democracy and 
rededicate our best efforts for its perpetuity and shall oppose any and all organiza- 
tions which seek to change or destroy Democracy except by the properly constituted 
means for such change. We further believe that education has an opportunity for 
assisting greatly in the wholesome development of American Democracy. 

It is the sense of this convention that the educational program of our state 
can not progress more rapidly than the public is made to understand its methods, 
purposes, and objectives, and that in order to maintain and promote universal free 
education as the greatest institution of democracy an aggressive public relations 
program aiming primarily at interpretation of our schools to the people is essential ; 
that such a program must be carried on locally, throughout the state and nationally 
and that to renew the faith of our people in our schools such a program must look 
toward the utilization of all major media of publicity. 


WALTER BacHropt, Chairman CHARLES TEACH JOHN FRANKLIN WEST 
Eva HoLMEs JOHN GILL CHARLES HUGHES 
JAMES FORCE EARL THOMPSON JAMES JOYCE 


NEW MEMBERS APPOINTED TO STATE CURRICULUM 
COMMISSION 


The following new members were appointed by the State Board 
of Education, upon nomination by Superintendent Kersey, to serve 
on the State Curriculum Commission : 

John F. Brady, Principal of Everett Junior High School, San 
Francisco, to succeed Willa M. Marsh, Vice-principal of Fresno Tech- 
nical High School, Fresno. 

Gertrude M. Cross, classroom teacher, Edwin Markham School, 
Oakland, to succeed Gladys Evelyn Moorhead, classroom teacher, Michel- 
torena Street, Los Angeles. 
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EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTS 

Education Today 

The State Department of Education will continue its series of 
broadcasts portraying actual situations in the public schools. The 
broadcasts during the coming six weeks will be in the form of dramatic 
sketches portraying the activities in the first and second grades. The 
production of the sketches will be directed by Norman Field and 
broadcast over station KGO on Saturday evenings from 6:30 to 6:45 
as follows: 
November 2—The First Grade 
November 9—High First and Why 
November 16—The Little Citizen 
November 23—Thanksgiving 


November 30—Second Grade 
December 7—New Adventures 


Vocational Agriculture 

The Bureau of Agricultural Education, in cooperation with the 
National Broadeasting Company and the California Polytechnic School 
will present the following series of agriculture lessons on Tuesday morn- 
ings at 9:30 over stations KPO, KFI, and KFSD: 
November 5—Growing Fall Pigs—Hams and Bacon 
November 12—Pest Control—Rural Enemy No. 1 
November 19—Feeding and Fitting Show Stock—Porter on the Barnyard Pullman 
November 26—Putting Machinery Under Cover—The Sky, A Leaky Roof 


December 3—Care at Lambing Time—A Shepherd at Work 
December 10—Responsibility of Citizenship—I’m Not Interested 


Dramatized Educational Programs 


The following dramatized educational programs under the auspices 
of the State Department of Education are prepared especially to 
aid in classroom instruction. The programs are directed by Norman 


Field: 
New TRalILs, STATION KSFO, 2:30 p.m. 


November 2—The Story of the Pony Express 

November 9% —The Story of the Pony Express, Continued 
November 16—The Story of the Walker Fillibuster Expedition 
November 23—The Popular Tribunals 

November 30—The Popular Tribunals, Continued 


ADVENTURES IN SCIENCE, STATION KLX, 8:30 P.M. 


November 1—The Story of Francis Bacon 

November 8—The Story of Walter Reed 

November 15—The Story of Galileo 

November 22—The Story of Galileo, Continued 
November 29—The Story of Omar Khayyam, Continued 


CALIFORNIA History, STATION KROW, 1:30 P.M. 


November 6—The Death Valley Party, Continued 
November 13—The Story of the Mariposa Grant 
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November 20—The Story of the Mariposa Grant, Continued 
November 27—The Story of Columbia 
December 4—The Story of Bret Harte 
December 11—The Story of Bret Harte, Continued 
December 18—The Story of Bret Harte, Continued 

GOLDEN Days, STATION KRE, 9:15 p.m. 


November 6—Tom Bell, A Gentleman from Alabama 
November 13—Tom Bell, A Gentleman from Alabama, Continued 
November 20—The Convicts Mine 
November 27—Fiddling Kelly Fights a Duel 
THE CALIFORNIA FAmILy, STATION KROW, 4:15 p.m. 


November 1—Educating the Pedestrian 
November 4—Educating the Motorist 
November 8—The Junior Traffic Officer 
November 11—Armistice Day 

November 15—Building Grandpa’s House 
November 18—Teaching the Family English 
November 22—The Housewarming 
November 25—Planning Thanksgiving 
November 29—The Day After 


Shakespearean Experts Will Aid in Presenting Radio King Cycle 


Clayton Hamilton, playwright and dramatic critic, and Arthur 
Heine, director of the Shakespearean Association of America, have been 
selected to aid in the presentation of the Radio Guild history cycle of 
Shakespeare’s King plays, which will be broadcast to listeners and 
schoolrooms throughout the nation each Thursday from 1:30 to 
2:30 p.m. beginning November 7, 1935. The dramas, to be acted by a 
distinguished cast of Shakespearean actors, will be hear dthrough the 
current school semester over an NBC network. Station KPO heads the 
western network which releases the broadcast. Hundreds of schools in 
important cities throughout the country are making the King cycle a 
required subject for students of English history, literature, and drama. 
Though these plays of the kings of Britain, according to Hamilton, have 
not been presented professionally in chronological order for several 
generations, the value to students able to hear a sequence is enlisting 
this cooperation of the schools. Pupils may be required to listen to 
the programs and submit a written report to the instructor on each 
broadcast. 

Copies of the monograph on the series, written by Heine, are now 
being prepared for distribution to 10,000 schools of the country. The 
monograph describes the series and includes a detailed discussion of 
King John, the first play in the cycle. In addition to distribution to 
schools, copies will be mailed to any listener upon request to the 
National Broadcasting Company, 111 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 

Hamilton, known as an authority on plays and writers of plays, 
will act as narrator in each of the presentations. 
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Selected Educational and Entertainment Radio Programs 


SUNDAYS 
9 :45-10 :00 a.m.—Transatlantic Bulletin, by King-Hall. CBS. 
12 :00— 2:00 p.m.—Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Otto Klemperer. CBS. 


2:45- 3:00 p.m.—Looks at Books, by Pat Kelly. CBS. 

3:00— 3:30 p.m.—National Amateur Night. CBS. 

6 :00— 7:00 p.m.—Ford Symphony Orchestra. CBS. 

6:15— 6:30 p.m.—Wonders of the Earth, by Henry Hyde. KGO. 

9:00- 9:30 p.m.—Reader’s Guide, by Joseph Henry Jackson. KGO. 

MONDAYS 

9:30-10 :30 a.m.—The New World, sponsored by California Teachers Association. 


NBC.? 
10 :45-11 :00 a.m.—Radio Reporter; World News Service. KPO. 
11 :00—-11 :15 a.m—American Education Forum, auspices of American Education 
Committee. NBC. 
11 :00—11 :15 a.m.—-California Federation of Womens Clubs Program. KGO. 
11 :30-12 :00 m. —American School of the Air; History. CBS. 
3 :45— 4:00 p.m.—University of California Program. CBS. 
4:30- 4:45 p.m.—Education in the News, Dr. William D. Boutwell, U. S. Office 
of Education. NBC. 
6 :30—- 6:45 p.m.—Safety First, sponsored by California State Automobile Asso- 
ciation. KGO. 
7:30- 8:00 p.m.—National Radio Forum. KGO. 
8 :00- 8:15 p.m.—Stanford University Program. KGO. 


TUESDAYS 

11 :30-12:00 m. —American School of the Air; Treasure Trails in Art and Litera- 
ture. CBS. 

2:00- 2:30 p.m.—American Medical Association. NBC. 

4:45— 5:00 p.m.—You and Your Government, National Advisory Council. KGQ. 


5 :30— 6:00 p.m.—Lawrence Tibbett, sponsored by Packard Mctor Car Company. 
CBS. 

6:00-— 6:15 p.m.—Trails of Yankee Trade. CBS. 

7 :30- 8:00 p.m.—Great Moments in History. KGO. 

9 :00— 9:30 p.m.—Death Valley Days. NBC. 

9 :30-10 :00 p.m.—University Explorer, University of California. CBS. 


WEDNESDAYS 
10 :00-10 :30 a.m.—California Federation of Women’s Clubs. NBC. 


11:30-12:00 m. —American School of the Air; Geography for Intermediate Grades. 


CBS. 

1:00— 1:15 p.m.—yYouth Today, sponsored by National Student Federation. CBS. 

1:30— 2:00 p.m.—California History. KROW. 

4:30- 5:00 p.m.—Our American Schools, auspices National Education Association. 
NBC. 

4:45— 5:00 p.m.—University of California Program. CBS. 

5 :00— 5:30 p.m.—Cavalcade of America. CBS. 

6:30- 7:00 p.m.—Twenty Thousand Years in Sing Sing, by Warden Laws. NBC. 


8 :00—- 8:30 p.m.—Californians on Parade. KGO. 


THURSDAYS 


11 :00-11 :30 a.m.—Standard School Broadcast; Elementary Music. NBC. 
11 :30-11 :45 a.m.—Standard School Broadcast; Advanced Music. NBC. 


: 1CBS chain: KFRC, KHJ, KMJ, KWG, KDB KERN, KFBK, KGB. 
2NBC chain: KPO, KFI, KFSD, KECA, KGO. 
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11 :30-12:00 m. —American School of the Air; Music, Beginning and Advanced. 
CBS. 

:00- 5:15 p.m.—Children’s Hour, by Etha Wulff. KGO. 

:30—- 6:00 p.m.—Atwater Kent Program. CBS. 

:30— 7:00 p.m.—To Arms for Peace. CBS. 

30— 6:45 p.m.—Your Government at Your Service. KGO. 

15- 9:15 p.m.—Standard Symphony Hour. NBC. 

:30-10 :00 p.m.—Winning the West. NBC. 


5 
5 
6 
6: 
8: 
9 

FRIDAYS 


8:00— 9:00 a.m.—Music Appreciation, by Walter Damrosch. NBC. 

11 :00—11 :30 a.m.—Magic Speech, by Vida Sutton. NBC. 

11 :30-12 :00 m. —American School of the Air; Vocational Guidance and Current 
Events. CBS. 

12 :30-12 :45 p.m.— Your State Department of Agriculture. KGO. 

12 :45— 1:30 p.m.—Commonwealth Club Luncheon Talks. KGO. 

3 :45— 4:00 p.m.—Labor Forum, sponsored by National Advisory Council on Radio 
Education. CBS. 

4:45—- 5:00 p.m.—Anatomy of Health, University of California. CBS. 

6:30—- 6:45 p.m.—Mindways, Stories of Human Behavior. KGO. 


SATURDAYS 


8:00— 8:15a.m.—Our American Schools. KPO. 

8 :00- 9:00 a.m.—Cincinnati Conservatory Concert, Director Alexander von Kreis- 
ler. CBS. 

2:00— 4:30 p.m.—Football. CBS, NBC. 

5:00—- 5:30 p.m.—We Americans, Walter B. Pitkin. CBS. 

6 :30-6 :45 p.m.—Educaticn Today. State Department of Education Dramatization. 


Datty Excerpt SATURDAY AND SUNDAY 


1:30- 1:45 p.m.—University of the Air; Programs by University of Southern 
California. CBS. 
7:30 7:45 p.m.—March of Time; Dramatization of the News. CBS. 


MOTION PICTURES IN EDUCATION 


The extent to which motion pictures will be studied in the schools 
and colleges during 1935-36 is evidenced by the report that sixty- 
three photoplays of educational interest will be released during the 
coming school year. 

Dr. William Lewin, Chairman of the Motion Picture Committee 
of the National Education Association, Department of Secondary Edu- 
cation, has just completed a survey of the forthcoming productions in 
Hollywood. Ten pictures have been tentatively selected for discussion 
in motion picture appreciation courses, and study guides will be pro- 
vided to supplement the study of these photoplays. 


The new pictures of interest to educators that will be produced 
during the coming year are: 
Romeo and Juliet Twenty Thousand Leagues 


A Midsummer Night’s Dream Under the Sea 
A Tale of Two Cities Forty Days of Musa Dagh 
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Oliver Twist Three Musketeers 
Little Lord Fauntleroy Quality Street 

Anna Karenina Last Days of Pompeii 
The Good Earth Faust 

Ivanhoe Carmen 

Kim The Crusades 

Mutiny on the Bounty Crime and Punishment 
Knights of the Round Table Dodsworth 

Marie Antoinette Little America 


Life of Pasteur 


Dr. Lewin declared that the steadily rising level of motion picture 
quality, accompanied by rising standards of photoplay appreciation, 
are forces that have helped to inaugurate production programs that 
will include grand opera, light opera, and photoplays based on the works 
of Shakespeare, Dickens, Barrie, Kipling, and Tolstoy. Dr. Lewin 
says that educational previewing committees are looking forward to a 
year that will be notable from the standpoint of the classroom. 


EXAMINATION FOR ENTRANCE TO THE CALIFORNIA 
NAUTICAL SCHOOL 


The California Nautical School announces an examination for 
those who desire to enter the school. The examination will be held at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Sacramento, Fresno, and Eureka, Novem- 
ber 21 and 22, 1935. 

To gain entrance to the California Nautical School, a young man 
must be of good repute, a citizen of the United States, a son or legally 
appointed ward of legal residents of California. Upon entrance to the 
school the applicant must be not less than seventeen years of age, nor 
on December 31 of the year in which he enters the school must he be 
more than twenty-one years of age. 

The applicant must be of normal size and weight, sound and robust 
in body, and free from physical defects. Prior to admission to the 
school the applicant must present: 


1. Certificate of cowpox vaccination. 


2. Certificate of typhoid-paratyphoid inoculations, 
3. Certificate of dental surgeon showing teeth to be in sound condition. 


Students must enter the school voluntarily with the fixed purpose 
of completing the course and serving in the United States Merchant 
Marine. 

Before being admitted, applicants must pass a written examination 
in applied arithmetic, elementary algebra including factoring and 
solution of simultaneous equations, applied plane geometry, English 
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grammar and composition, United States history, civies, and general 
information. 

It is recommended that prospective candidates for admission be 
examined physically before making application for admission to the 
school. Particular attention should be paid to color and vision acuity 
since the Ishihara test for color perception is required. This prelim- 
inary physical examination is for the information of the candidate only. 
A medical officer designated by the school will conduct the official 
medical examination for which a fee of $3 will be collected at the time 
of the physical examination. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


Marked progress has been made during the past year by the 
cooperative committee representing the six regional associations of 
colleges and secondary schools of the United States, organized in 1933, 
which is attempting to develop improvements in the methods and 
standards of accreditation for the secondary schools of the country. 

Substantial financial support has been secured from one of the 
national educational foundations; a central office has been opened in 
Washington, D. C., in association with the American Council on Edu- 
cation; the Executive Committee of the study recently devoted a week 
of meetings and intensive study to the problems involved; and over 
two thousand research studies in secondary education have been 
abstracted to secure a sound basis for improved standards. 

It is not intended that uniform standards will be applied in all 
parts of the country, but that flexibility will be promoted not only in 
different sections but among different schools in the same state or 
section. Schools will not be expected to conform to any one pattern 
but will be encouraged to develop progressively better and better ways 
of attaining the objectives which they set for themselves. It is the 
earnest hope of the committee to develop methods of identifying good 
secondary schools which will not only be more flexible than those now 
in use, but ones which will emphasize the quality of the educational 
process and the nature of the resultant product, rather than the 
machinery of the educational system, and which will be a constant 
stimulus to continual improvement. 

The Washington headquarters, opened in September, are in charge 
of Dr. Walter Crosby Eells, who has been granted leave of absence 
from his work as Professor of Education at Stanford University to act 
as Coordinator of Research for the national study. He will be assisted 
by Dr. M. L. Alstetter of George Peabody College for Teachers. 
Dr. William M. Proctor of Stanford University is the representative of 
the Western Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools on the 
Executive Committee. 
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BUILDING AMERICA, PHOTOGRAPHIC STUDIES OF MODERN 
PROBLEMS 


Building America, a pioneer venture into the field of pictorial text- 
books, presents dramatically the pageant of American life and portrays 
the achievements of our people in social, economic, and cultural fields. 
About three-fourths of the page space of each study is devoted to 
photographs, charts, picturegraphs, and maps so arranged that they 
develop a comprehensive story of the topic under treatment. Teachers 
guides are available for each issue. 

Volume 1, Number 1 of Building America, the Food number, 
centers around the main problem of feeding the American people. It 
pictures vast areas of fertile land, how farmers and machines raise 
the nation’s food supply, the use of modern science in agriculture, 
canning factories and packing plants, mills and bakeries that supply 
the nation’s bread, and dairies that furnish America’s milk supply. 

Dr. James E. Mendenhall of Lincoln School, editor of the new 
publication, believes that picture studies are an answer to insistent and 
widespread demand of educators for a new type of visual text material 
that will present contemporary problems in dramatic form. 

It is the intention of the editors to provide pertinent material in 
future issues for such subjects in the social studies as geography, 
history, economies, government, and social problems. These publica- 
tions will present the story of the achievements of American ingenuity 
and ideals. They will describe the present status as well as the inherent 
possibilities in our wealth, power, and skill for improving the quality ; 
of American life, materially and culturally. 

The editorial board of Building America consists of Dr. Paul R. | 
Hanna, Stanford University, chairman; H. L. Caswell, George Peabody 
College; C. L. Cushman, Denver Public Schools; Edgar Dale, Ohio 
State University; Harold Hand, Stanford University; Claire Zyve, j 
Principal, Fox Meadow School, Scarsdale; James E. Mendenhall, , 
Editor; Paul E. Drost, Business Manager. 

Building America is issued monthly, October to May, by the Society 
for Curriculum Study, Incorporated. The editorial offices are at 
425 West 123d Street, New York, N. Y. Ten or more annual subscrip- 
tions (eight issues) to one address, $1 each. Special rates may be 
secured upon request to the above address. 


WESTERN PERSONNEL SERVICE 


An interesting cooperative venture is being worked out between 
western colleges and universities and Western Personnel Service with 
headquarters at Pasadena, California. Western Personnel Service, a 
non-profit enterprise, was established to meet the expressed need of a 
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group of educational institutions in the Far West for professional 
assistance in personnel work. It acts as a clearing house for occupa- 
tional information and for news on developments in the newer methods 
of college personnel technique. 

. Western Personnel Service is guided by an eminent list of sponsors 
and a professional advisory committee made up of recognized guidance 
experts in educational institutions in eight western states and British 
Columbia. Fifteen colleges and universities in Arizona, California, 
Idaho, New Mexico, and Washington now make up the group of 
affiliated members. The organization is directed by Winifred Hausam, 
with Helen G. Fisk as Associate Director. 


The service offered member colleges and universities falls into three 
main divisions: (1) a monthly occupational news bulletin, supplemented 
by quarterly bibliographies and original studies on specific occupations, 
(2) evaluated information on college personnel techniques, and (3) con- 
sultant service on special problems. 

The monthly news bulletin, published from October through June, 
contains brief digests of important news in the occupational world with 
emphasis on conditions in the West. The bibliographies list recently 
published occupational material which counselors and students may find 
useful. In a world where the old occupational patterns are changing 
so swiftly, nothing can be more important to students than accurate 
information on what is happening in the world in which they must 
find a place on graduation. 

Further information concerning Western Personne] Service may be 
secured from Miss Winifred Hausam, Director, 30 North Raymond 
Avenue, Pasadena. 


ADDITIONAL NEWS SERVICE FROM THE OFFICE OF 
EDUCATION 


March of Education, a news letter from the Office of Education, 
Department of the Interior, for school officers will be issued each month. 
The new publication which is supplementary to School Infe will be 
issued between numbers of this journal. 

The Office of Education is inaugurating this news letter in order 
to help educators in keeping abreast of swiftly changing economic and 
social conditions in the country today. 


PHOTOPLAY PROBLEMS 


The Advisory Board of the Committee on Motion Pictures of the 
Department of Secondary Education of the National Education Asso- 
ciation at a recent meeting in New York, strongly condemned the 
practice of double billing in many neighborhood theatres. 
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It was felt by the board that this procedure was definitely harmful, 
because feature photoplays that teachers wish to recommend to pupils 
are frequently associated with cheap, vulgar, or salacious pictures. 
It was recommended that a single commendable picture be shown, 


accompanied by well selected shorts, or that well organized unit pro-. 


grams be planned. This recommendation was released to the press. 

The Preview Committee of the Department of Secondary Educa- 
tion is now passing on motion pictures and will give publicity to those 
films which show educational and recreational values, through the 
columns of Secondary Education, the official organ of the Department 
of Secondary Education. Regarding some of these pictures of distinct 
value for school use, the committee will recommend the preparation of 
pupil guides. 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDY OUTLINES FOR TEACHERS 


The Department of Secondary Education of the National Education 
Association, through its president, Ernest D. Lewis, Evander Childs 
High School, New York, has just announced a service that is sure to 
prove helpful to high school teachers. 

Through the cooperation of the Research Division of the National 
Education Association, the Department will print in its official organ, 
Secondary Education, a series of study outlines on topies of the 
ereatest immediate interest in the secondary field. These study out- 
lines are intended for use of high school faculties and educational 
eonferences. They will consist of: 


1. A statement of the problem. 

2. A brief review of the main facts in connection with the problem. 
3. A series of specific questions. 

4. A list of references. 


The first study outline, which appears in the September issue of 
Secondary Education, deals with Counseling and Guidance. 


FRAUDULENT PRACTICE 


This Department has just been informed that a person claiming 
to represent the National Manufacturing Company of Chicago, has been 
defrauding teachers in Oregon by offering to exchange Classroom 
Printers for improved models upon the payment to him of a small 
consideration. Our information is that letters addressed by victims to 
the Company have been returned indicating that the Company may not 
exist. 
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NORMAN FENTON, and OTHERS. The Delinquent Boy and the Correctional School, 
Claremont, California: Claremont Colleges Guidance Center, 1935. Pp. 182. 


The Delinquent Boy and the Correctional School offers tangible proof that the 
recognition of individual differences among children is a potential means by which 
the delinquent may be reconditioned for satisfactory and satisfying life adjustments. 
This monograph is a moving, interesting story of the evolution of Whittier State 
School. 

There is a short but gracious introduction by Dr. Lewis M. Terman in which 
he pays tribute to Fred C. Nelles, Superintendent of the Whittier State School. 
The story of the development of the Whittier State School reflects the spirit of 
Superintendent Nelles with his warmth of personality, his breadth of vision, his 
driving determination, and ceaseless energy. 

This is a story of the external and internal growth and development of a 
correctional school. Whittier had its beginnings as a state reform school for 
juvenile offenders. Its purpose was the discipline, education, employment, reforma- 
tion, and protection of juvenile delinquents. It was a reformatory protected by a 
high fence with armed guards in which handcuffs, the “Oregon boot,” and all the 
restraints used in dealing with hardened criminals could be found. The present 
Whittier State School, an institution for boys who are in need of education, training, 
care, supervision, and moral development, is an institution of fine buildings and 
wide expanse of lawn much as any other educational institution would have. The 
change in attitude and procedure in the treatment of the youthful offender is just 
as marked as are these changes in the physical aspects of the school. 

The youthful offender enters the Whittier State School from his home town, 
where, due to serious misbehavior or wrong doing, he has been committed by the 
juvenile court. He enters a pleasant reception hall where no outward evidence 
differentiates it from a cheerful home. He goes to the administration building for 
his fist interview, where necessary records are made by sympathetic workers. Later 
he goes to the hospital for the physical examination. The receiving cottage where 
the boy will be housed for the first four or five weeks gives him no feeling that he 
has reached a penal institution. Later his regular cottage will be assigned and he 
will take up his life at Whittier State School for about eighteen months. 

The procedure of a child guidance conference constitutes the material of 
Chapter II. A stenographic report is made of the discussion of the entire staff, 
the athletic director, the psychologist, the school principal, and the supervisor of the 
boy’s cottage. A record is made of the conversation between the boy and the 
superintendent. An analysis of the boy’s own story as he told it to the psychologist 
soon after his admission to the institution provides basic information for the con- 
ference. The informal, confidential discussion shows the attitudes and experiences 
and feelings of the boy toward the community from which he has come, toward his 
family, his teachers, and toward the institution to which he is now committed. 
Many interesting but startling facts are brought out by means of these reports. The 
officials have found that in more than half of four hundred cases studied, delinquency 
had begun at the age of ten years or younger, and in more than a third it had 
begun at the age of eight years or younger. 

Following these reports a chapter on academic and vocational education is 
presented showing the necessary adjustments which need to be made to meet the 
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individual needs of these boys. ‘The ideal maintained in the educational program is 
that his study and work at Whittier must be such as will best adjust the child to 
his own community upon his return. 

Social and Recreational Guidance is the subject for a chapter. Through the 
whole report there are included not only the program actually operating at Whittier 
but the ideals and goals toward which the institution is making conscious growth 
in meeting ever changing conditions. This was particularly noticed in the discussion 
in regard to necessary social etiquette and the author’s great ambition to have at 
Whittier, instruction and opportunity in the practice of good table manners. 

If the sound principles which characterize the educational and psychological 
phases of the Whittier program are carried to full realization the favorable influence 
on the aims, attitudes, and methods of correctional schools throughout the country 


can hardly be estimated. 
LILLIAN B. HILi 


Lincoln School Studies Society: A Study Outline for School Staff Meetings. The 
Staff of Lincoln School. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1935. Pp. v + 82. 


A high school principal or a superintendent of schools whe believes with the 
staff of Lincoln School that “a program of education can be intelligently fashioned 
only in the light of the great social trends, the social problems, and the social needs 
of America in the middle of the Twentieth Century” and who further believes that 
far reaching changes in curriculum in terms of these trends, problems, and needs 
can only be achieved with the democratic participation of the entire teaching staff, 
will find interesting guidance in the study outlines used at meetings of the Lincoln 
School staff. 

The outlines “are presented in the belief that adequate curriculum development 
must proceed from a study of the relationships of all important aspects of American 
culture in order that a better understanding of the place of education in a changing 
society and the better orientation of the school in relation theretc may result.” 

Five outlines on aspects of contemporary American life are presented, namely : 
science and technology, art in an industrial society, American economic life, 
American government, and basic factors underlying many social problems. The 
implications for education in each of the outlines are apparent. At the end of 
each outline is given a statement of the major emphasis which developed in the 
discussions on the topics held by the Lincoln School staff. It it entirely possible 
that other centers of interest would develop in other groups because of differences 
in local conditions and the existence of specific, imperative community problems. 
A carefully selected, annotated bibliography acompanies eab outline. 

The problems of American civilization are thrown into sharp relief by the 
outline studies of two foreign cultures: the primitive, static culture of Samoa, and 
the communistic society of Soviet Russia. 

The final chapter, Some Fundamental Issues in Education, presents serious 
challenges to all engaged in the profession of teaching. The questions imply the 
belief that American education must be concerned with “thoroughgoing curriculum 
and administrative changes which are in consonance with a comprehensive educa- 
tional and social philosophy”; that instead of orienting youth with the past it 
must bring him social understanding of the challenges of modern life; that the 
school should function to promote a continuous program of social improvement 
rather than to devote itself to the maintenance of the status quo; that education 
should be democratic and universal rather than artistcratic and selective; that 
education should be dominated by an organismic rather than a mechanistic 
psychology ; and that education should provide opportunity for the ‘active participa- 
tion of pupils in community life.” : 

It would be difficult for the school administrator or school supervisor to find 
so many challenges to thought in any other similar number of pages of professional 
literature. Whether the material can be similarly used as meterial for vitalizing 
teachers meetings and for developing the social, economic, and political backgrounds 
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out of which a reconstructed curriculum may grow or not, its usefulness to the 
educator limited in time and library facilities for developing similar outlines and 
bibliographies will be great. 

HELEN HEFFERNAN 


SAMUEL EVERETT, and OTHERS. A Challenge to Secondary Hducation. New York: 
D. Appleton-Century Company, Incorporated, 1935. Pp. vii + 353. 


In view of the fact that modern technology and rapid social changes require 
extensive planning and reorganization in the field of secondary education, the Society 
for Curriculum Study, through its Committee on Secondary Education, undertook 
the preparation of x volume in which certain outstanding plans for such reorganiza- 
tion might be presented. Individuals contributing the various chapters agreed to 
indicate the social and educational theory upon which reorganization is based, to 
consider the general problem of method, to describe the plan of the curriculum for 
the junior and the senior high schools, to consider certain administrative problems, 
and to indicate the type of elementary and higher education which should precede 
and follow the secondary program. In twelve of the fourteen chapters comprising 
the book this outline was followed to a greater or lesser degree. Several sections 
describe plans in actual operation; others describe what may be calied imaginary 
or ideal plans for reorganization. 


The concluding chapter, written by the editor, constitutes an extensive and 
critical review of the volume. The contributors agree that thoroughgoing, compre- 
hensive experimentation and reorganization, rather than changes in subjects, grades, 
or administrative techniques, are necessary; that secondary education is concerned 
primarily with individual needs, conditions, and challenges of modern life rather 
than with the past; that the aim should be to meet the needs of all persons of high 
school age rather than a selected few; and that the curriculum should be reorganized 
in such a way as to become more functional and meaningful. Upon certain other 
issues there was difference of opinion. While most of the contributors favored a 
core curriculum, for example, others preferred to be guided by the needs of children 
and to be aided through well planned systems of counseling. Some difference of 
opinion also existed as to whether a clear cut, well delineated social outlook should 
dominate the new American high school. Disagreement upon this question naturally 
caused further disagreement regarding the part American secondary education should 
play in the social reconstruction of American life. 

The student of education will find in this volume compact, stimulating dis- 
cussions of certain experiments in secondary education which are under national 
observation; he will encounter equally stimulating discussions of what may be called 
theoretical plans. He will find challenging statements upon such topics as the 
philosophy of secondary education, goals of instruction, core curriculum, and evalu- 
ation of results. In reading the book, those in search of specific directions and final 
conclusions with respect to the road secondary education should take will be dis- 
appointed; those whose thinking is helped by thoughtful, challenging statements 
upon current problems will be greatly benefited. 

Avuprry A. DOUGLASS 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 
ALEXANDER, CARTER. How to Locate Educational Information and Data. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 


The Application of Research Findings to Current Educational Practices, Official 
Report, American Educational Research Association. Washington: American 
Educational Research Association, July, 1935. 


CASWELL, HoLLIs LELAND, and CAMPBELL, Doak S. Curriculum Development. 
American Education Series. New York: American Book Company, 1935. 
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Cook, KATHERINE M., and REYNoLDs, FLorENcE E. The Education of Native and 
Minority Groups, A Bibliography, 1932-34. United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education Pamphlet No. 68. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1935. 

Curriculum Journal. VI (October 1, 1935) Society for Curriculum Study. Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Western Reserve University. (Mimeographed document) 

Curry, WILLIAM BURNLEE. Education in a Changing World. New York: W. W. 
Norton & Company, Incorporated, 1935. 

DAVENPORT, CHARLES BENEDICT. Child Development from the Standpoint of 
Genetics. Supplementary Publication No. 11. Washington: Division of Pub- 
lications, Carnegie Institution of Washington, 1935. 

DEFFENBAUGH, WALTER S., and KEESECKER, WARD W. Compulsory School Attend- 
ance Laws and Their Administration. United States Department of the 
Interior, Office of Education Bulletin, 1985, No. 4. Washington: United States 
Government Printing Office, 1935. 

DEMIASHKEVICH, MICHAEL JOHN. An Introduction to the Fhilescphy of Education. 
New York: American Book Company, 1935. 

DouGuHTON, Isaac. Modern Public Education, Its Philosophy and Background. The 
Century Studies in Education. New York: D. Appleton-Century Company, 
1935. 

Financial Reports for Colleges and Universities. National Committee on Standard 
Reports for Institutions of Higher Education. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1935. 

GILLAND, THoMAS McDowELL. The Origin and Development of the Power and 
Duties of the City-School Superintendent. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 19385. 

HUGHES, WILLIAM LEONARD. Administration of Health and Physical Education in 
Colleges. New York: A. 8. Barnes and Company, 1935. 

LOMBARD, ELLEN C. Parent Education Opportunities. Washington: Superin- 
tendent of Documents, 1935. 

Morriss, ELIzaABETH C., and Others. An Haperimental Reading Study in the Joint 
Library-Adult Elementary Education Field. New York: Bureau of Publica- 
ticons, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1935. 

Pierce, Paut REvERE. The Origin and Development of the Public School Principal- 
ship. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. 

Report of the Committee on Education of the Minnesota Statc Planning Board, 
December, 1934. St. Paul, Minnesota, May 1, 1935. 

SEYBoLT, RopertT Francis. The Public Schools of Colonial Boston, 1635-1775. 
Harvard Documents in the History of Education. Cambridge, Massachusetts: 
Harvard University Press, 1935. 

Socializing Experiences in the Elementary School. Fourteenth Yearbook. The 
National Elementary Principal, XIV (July, 1935) 

Standard School Broadcast Series 1935-36, Teacher’s Manual. Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California, 1935. 

Sticter, W. A. Textbooks in Texas. Bulletin State Department of Education. 
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